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Action Research 
as Imaginative Hindsight 
By ARTHUR W. FOSHAY 


HAVE recently been reading an unpublished manuscript by 

W. W. Charters, distinguished director of the Bureau of 

Educational Research until 1942. In it, he devoted much 
of his argument to the point that the first half of this century in 
education (he was writing in 1948) was dominated by “idea 
men” who generated proposals and hypotheses at blinding 
speed, but that the ideas remain largely unapplied by those 
who actually carry on the business of education. Charters was 
dealing with a problem often referred to as “the lag”—between 
research and practice. Charters’ solution was characteristically 
forward looking: he proposed that we examine the analogy 
between the practice of education and engineering, and called 
for “educational engineers,” whose task it would be to develop 
an applied science of education." 

As it happens, I dislike the term “engineer” applied to the 
practice of education, because to me it connotes manipulation of 
passive materials. In a legitimate sense, however, “engineer- 
ing” is what is needed. What Charters meant is what has come 
to be called operations research, or action research, or, as 
applied to the study of instructional practices, co-operative 
curriculum research. He was concerned, as many educators 
have been, with the fact that much educational research some- 
how is not translated into action in the schools. 

There are several reasons for this situation. One of them 
in my opinion arises from the difficulty many of us have in 
thinking about research as if it were a plan for action. 

It helps to think of the research process this way: Consider 
a given problem in a school and try to imagine what would be 


*See also W. W. Charters, “The Era of the Educational Engineer,” EDUCATIONAL 
Reszarcu Buttetin, XXX (December 12, 1951), pp. 230-37, 246, 
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happening if the problem were solved. Now put one’s self in 
the position, imaginatively, of having solved it, and survey 
matters. How would one know that the problems had been 
solved? What would one be observing that suggested that the 
problem no longer existed? The answers are very important; 
they are the criteria that will guide one’s selection of evidence 
to test possible solutions of the problem. For example, suppose 
a principal is concerned because the faculty meetings in his school 
have become routine and unimportant to him and the other 
members of the staff. If the problem were solved, how would 
the principal know it? Perhaps this is the evidence he would 
be aware of: agenda items would be suggested by members of 
the staff more frequently than they had been—perhaps most 
of them would originate with the staff. The meetings would 
have a better sequence in the sense that one meeting would 
lead to another. Tardiness and absence from the meetings 
would diminish substantially. People would not forget what 
had happened from one meeting to the next. The meetings 
would have consequences in what was done and talked about in 
the interim. Members of the staff would be less dependent on 
the principal for judgments, and more prone to make group 
decisions. The subjects considered at the meetings would have 
greater professional significance. The tendency to spend meet- 
ing time on purely organizational matters would decrease. 

Having indicated to himself what the evidence of improve- 
ment would be if he had it, the principal might now take advan- 
tage of the imaginative position he had placed himself in—the 
position of having solved the problem. From this vantage 
point, he could have hindsight—imaginative hindsight. He 
might ask himself how he reached the solution. What would 
have had to happen to the existing pattern of faculty meetings 
to have produced results of the kind he had anticipated? His 
answers to this question would be numerous: he could have 
asked small teams in the faculty to plan sections of the faculty 
meetings, thus causing the faculty to originate the agenda. He 
could have discovered what satisfactions and dissatisfactions the 
faculty members had with the existing pattern, and solicited 
suggestions for improvement both publicly and privately; he 
could have made a variety of resources available for faculty 
discussions; he could have seen to it that all decisions, once 
made, were clearly acted on—and so on. 
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Having done this much, our principal would have com- 
pleted, in rough form, the design of a bit of action research. 
The answers to the question, What would be happening if the 
problem were solved? tell him what evidence he should gather 
now to describe the problem meaningfully, at the same time 
providing a point from which to measure (or describe) change. 
The answers to the question, How was the problem solved? 
suggest the action hypotheses that could be tested through trial 
and appraisal according to the evidence obtained from the first 
question. 

This approach, which I call “action research as imaginative 
hindsight,” seems a helpful way of thinking about how the 
practitioner can make use of existing research in order to bring 
about improvement in practice. For it is immensely helpful 
to the practitioner to become acquainted with what has been 
done, both in the development of techniques of inquiry and in 
the solution of educational problems, provided the practitioner 
is actively inquiring himself about his practice. How would 
one know the problem had been solved? our first question, 
leads us to become familiar with solutions that have been 
worked out at other times and places. How might we have 
achieved a solution? our second question, leads us to examine 
existing research for techniques that might be used, or modified 
for use, in the here-and-now situation. 

Existing research has little intrinsic value to the practi- 
tioner. Its value to him becomes apparent only at the point 
where he replicates it. The use of the two questions suggested 
here may be helpful to some practitioners who know how to 
carry on an experiment, but who have not seen how to take 


the first step. [Vol. XXXIV, No. 7] 


HE Institute for Research on Exceptional Children of the 

University of Illinois is associated with the advanced grad- 
uate program of the University and with the state institutions 
and Department of Public Instruction. At present no other 
university has the graduate faculty, research projects, or the 
advanced courses in this area similar to these now organized at 
the University of Illinois. 








Recent Studies in the 
Evaluation of Teaching 
By LOREN R. TOMLINSON 


presented of some of the early studies in the evaluation of 

teaching.’ It was evident from that summary that certain 
basic types of studies were initiated prior to 1930. As a means of 
classifying the variety of investigations five general groupings 
were proposed: studies based upon surveys of opinion, studies 
of pre-service performance, studies of pupil change, studies 
which develop observational devices or use such instruments 
in the appraisal of in-service teaching, and studies concerned 
with the development or use of professional tests of teaching 
competency. 

The intention here is to continue the survey of the research 
in the appraisal of teaching by reviewing a sampling of the 
studies which have been reported since 1930. Selected investi- 
gations which are representative and which indicate the trends 
in the research will be cited. Many of the more recent studies 
are difficult to classify because they employ multiple criteria of 
teaching efficiency or use various techniques and instruments 
in gathering data. For purposes of organization and clarity, 
however, it seems advisable to group the studies according to 
the classifications used in the previous report and to consider 
them in chronological order. 


[ THE March number of this periodical a brief review was 


REVALENT among the early attempts to evaluate teaching 

were studies concerned with the opinions of adults and 
children regarding characteristics of teachers. Interest in opin- 
ion surveys has continued but, perhaps, in a lesser degree than 
formerly. As a group, these studies exhibit a wide range of 
quality and extensiveness. Phraseology has been a persistent 
problem, and the attempts to summarize and categorize the 
many characteristics of teachers have often resulted in abstrac- 
tions which are devoid of meaning. Recent efforts which have 
placed emphasis upon determining the specific behavior of 


Tomlinson, Loren R. “Pioneer Studies in the Evaluation of Teaching,” Epuca- 
TIONAL REsEARCH BuLteTin, XXXIV (March 9, 1955), pp. 63-71. 
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teachers in given situations are generally accepted as sound 
procedure. 

Since 1930 many investigators have sought the opinions of 
pupils regarding desirable and undesirable traits of teachers. 
In 1934 Frank W. Hart reported an extensive survey of 
10,000 high-school Seniors. Each student was asked to indi- 
cate the teacher he “liked best,” the one he “liked least of all,” 
and the one he considered the “best teacher,” and to give his 
reasons. In a lengthy list of classified opinions, he found that 
students assigned importance to good discipline and to motiva- 
tion of learning. He cited evidence to support his contention 
that students of high-school age can think maturely about their 
teachers and form significant conclusions.” 

After having students rate 57 high-school teachers and 
37 college instructors on ten independent traits, H. H. Rem- 
mers concluded that students could make reliable judgments 
about the classroom traits of teachers.’ Max D. Engelhart and 
L. R. Tucker classified the opinions of 224 high-school pupils 
regarding the traits of their best and poorest teachers. Among 
46 traits, “good judgment” ranked the highest and “strict” 
the lowest.* iu 

Using 137 graduate students and 897 pupils in Grades I 
through XII, Arthur T. Jersild attempted to discover the 
characteristics of elementary-school teachers who were liked or 
disliked. From written and oral reports made by the subjects 
he found that “qualities of performance as a disciplinarian” 
received the most consistent mention in all age groups.° 

In 1942 Edna E. Lamson asked 266 college Seniors to 
list the qualities of a “desirable” college instructor. The pref- 
erences in rank order were: knowledge of subject-matter, 
personality, impartiality, teaching and organizing skill, ability 
to get along with students, and sincerity and honesty.® A year 
later, William W. Haggard reported a similar investigation of 
the opinions of college Freshmen. In a comparison of his 
findings with those of Lamson, he concluded that there was 


* Teachers and Teaching. New York: Macmillan Company, 1934. 

* “Reliability and Halo Effect of High School and College Students’ Judgments of 
Their Teachers,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XVIII (October, 1934), pp. 619-30. 

“«Traits Related to Good and Poor Teaching,” School Review, XLIV (January, 
1936), pp. 28-33. 

® “Characteristics of Teachers Who Are ‘Liked Best’ and ‘Disliked Most,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, 1X (December, 1940), pp. 139-51. 

*“Some College Students Describe the Desirable College Teacher,” School and 
Society, LVI (December 19, 1942), p. 615. 
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substantial agreement between the Freshmen and Seniors, and 
that a more exact definition of terms would reconcile the 
apparent differences.’ 

In 1946 Paul Witty initiated a study which gained popu- 
lar attention. In a national contest, letters were submitted by 
14,000 pupils on the subject, “The Teacher Who Has Helped 
Me Most.” An analysis of these letters revealed that among 
other traits, democratic attitudes, kindness, patience, wide in- 
terests, appearance, and fairness were considered of great 
importance for effective teaching. An analysis of letters re- 
ceived from 33,000 pupils in 1947 revealed that the traits 
ascribed to poor teachers corroborated most of the evidence 
just mentioned.* 

In an attempt to put pupil-opinion surveys to practical use, 
Dwight E. Beecher analyzed pupil-reaction studies and pub- 
lished a scale for rating teachers based upon traits to which 
pupils most frequently referred when asked to give their reac- 
tions to teachers. The instrument, designed to be used by 
adult observers, consisted of 38 behavior items grouped into 
six basic categories.” 

Simeon J. Domas reported the use of the “critical incident 
technique” in which he gathered from teachers and principals 
descriptions of outstanding incidents of teacher competence and 
incompetence. He was unable, however, to develop a valid 
classification of the incidents which was short enough for 
practical use.”° 

For the most part, attempts to label the characteristics of 
teachers have been individual, isolated efforts. Recently, how- 
ever, a major co-ordinated research program was initiated when 
in May, 1948, the Grant Foundation gave funds to the Amer- 
ican Council on Education for “The Teacher Characteristics 
Study.” The stated objectives of the investigation were the 
identification and analysis of patterns of teacher behavior, and 
the development of material useful for the prediction of 
teacher behavior.” 


™Some Freshmen Describe the Desirable College Teacher,” School and Society, 
LVIII (September 25, 1943), pp- 238-40. 

®“Some Characteristics of the Effective Teacher,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXXVI (April, 1950), pp. 193-208. 

® The Evaluation of Teaching. Syracuse, New York: Syracuse University Press, 1949. 

” Report of an Exploratory Study of Teacher Competence. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: New England School Development Council, 1950. 

™ Ryans, David G. “Teacher Characteristics Study,” Educational Record, XXXIII 
(July, 1952), pp. 312-15. 
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A summary of this study, presented by David G. Ryans in 
1953, reveals that various techniques were used and that thou- 
sands of observations of teachers in many fields were made and 
statistically analyzed. The project, also, included studies of 
teacher behavior, attitudes, and viewpoints.” Alfred C. Jensen 
describes in detail the use of the “critical incident technique” 
from which classifications were made of especially effective and 
ineffective types of classroom behavior.* The products of 
these activities in the Teacher Characteristic Study were 
descriptions of behavior and the development of inventory 
materials designed to predict patterns of teacher behavior. 


noes studies have been developed to identify factors 
in pre-service performance which provide a reliable basis 
for predicting the efficiency or ability of prospective teachers in 
college courses, student teaching, and in-service teaching. As 
in earlier research of this type, many investigators continued 
to seek single factors which would relate to subsequent per- 
formance. Several studies produced inconclusive and conflict- 
ing findings. More recently, as variables were combined for 
prognostic purposes, more accurate and consistent predictions 
were apparently achieved. In a study of 90 student teachers, 
M. R. Dodd in 1933 used supervisory ratings as a criterion of 
teaching efficiency. He found that the criterion correlated .35 
with scholarship and .39 with weighted aggregate scores on the 
Coxe-Orleans Prognosis Test of Teaching Ability.* Using 
1,084 prospective teachers at the University of Minnesota as 
subjects, Rudyard K. Bent found that the highest coefficients 
of correlation of the factors studied and student-teaching per- 
formance were as follows: hours of credit, .46; scholarship, 
.46; scholarship in major, .45; and credits in education, .30.*° 

In two studies conducted in England during this period, 
an unusually close relationship was reported between selected 
variables. J. A. Lawton using two groups of 45 students found 
coefficients of correlation of .70 for one and .82 for the other 


“Investigations of Teacher Characteristics,” Educational Record, XXXIV (October, 
1953), pp- 371-96. 

* “Determining Critical Requirements for Teachers,” Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation, XX (September, 1951), pp. 79-85. 

““A Study of Teaching Aptitude,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (March, 
1933), pp. §17—21. 

* “Relationships between Qualifying Examinations, Various Other Factors, and Stu- 
dent Teaching Performance at the University of Minnesota,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, V (March, 1937), pp- 251-55. 
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between a combination of pre-college examinations and admis- 
sion interviews and the general teaching marks.** Three years 
later, William B. Tudhope sought to determine the adequacy 
of the “final teaching mark” in predicting teaching success. 
The final teaching mark was a joint assessment of the student’s 
teaching made by four observers. He reported a correlation 
of .81 between this mark and the rating made by a royal 
inspector after the student had been teaching for three years.” 

In a study of 788 graduate students at the University of 
Minnesota, Walter W. Cook reported a correlation of .60 
between scores on an educational information and application 
test and graduate course work.”* Glenn W. Durflinger obtained 
scores of 321 students on tests of intelligence, achievement, 
English, music, personality, and personal fitness. He found 
multiple-correlation coefficients of .543 and .562 for men and 
women, respectively, between the first semester grade-point 
average and the combined test scores.”® 

Lycia O. Martin found insignificant degrees of relationship 
between 30 factors in the pre-college and college backgrounds 
of 288 students and superintendents’ ratings of their first-year 
teaching success. The superintendents’ ratings correlated .16 
with the 30 factors, and .18 with student-teaching marks. The 
correlation between nine entrance requirements and college 
marks was .65. Thirteen factors including the nine entrance 
requirements and four first-semester variables yielded a cor- 
relation coefficient of .93 with college marks.” 

During the 1940’s May V. Seagoe reported several investi- 
gations of pre-service performance of teachers. In a study of 
the permanence of interest in teaching, no statistically signifi- 
cant differences were found between those students who re- 
mained in training and those who left during the period from 
1941 to 1943.” In another study, she used practice-teaching 
ratings as a criterion of teaching efficiency and measured 16 


168A Study of Factors Useful in Choosing Candidates for the Teaching Profession,” 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1X (June, 1939), pp. 131-44. 

7A Study of the Training College Final Teaching Mark as a Criterion of Future 
Success in the Teaching Profession, Part I,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XII (November, 1942), pp. 167-71. 

% “Predicting Success of Graduate Students in a College of Education,” School and 
Society, LVI (September 5, 1942), pp. 192-95. 

* “Scholastic Prediction in a Teachers College,” Journal of Experimental Education, 
XI (June, 1943), pp. 257-67. 

* The Prediction of Success for Students in Teacher Education. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1944. 

*1 “Permanence of Interest in Teaching,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXVIII 
(May, 1945), pp. 678-84 
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different qualities of 31 students. The coefficients of correlation 
between the criterion and the variables ranged from —.40 
(adjustment inventory) to .63 (temperament scale).*” Later 
she used the same variables in an attempt to predict in-service 
teaching success as judged by administrators.” The range of 
correlation again was wide: —.55 (personality scale) to .65 
(temperament scale). In 1949, Seagoe concluded that success 
in the doctoral examinations was clearly related to success on the 
National Teacher Examinations, even though the correlation 
of .78 was probably spuriously high because only 11 subjects 
were used.” 

A rather detailed study of the reliability of student-teaching 
ratings was reported by Jacob Olav Bach in 1952. Using 76 
subjects, he gathered diverse data on their pre-service and 
in-service performance. The relationships among the pre- 
service measures were relatively high, as were those among 
the in-service measures. However, the correlations between 
the pre-service and in-service measures were not significant. 
No specific traits on the pre-service and in-service ratings 
showed coefficients of correlation over .3, and more than half 
had slightly negative values. In view of this, Bach concluded 
that the relationship between pre-service and in-service teach- 
ing, as defined and measured in his study, was negligible.” 

Two studies attempting to predict performance in student- 
teaching were conducted recently at the University of Cali- 
fornia. In the first of these, Fred T. Tyler was unsuccessful in 
predicting the supervisory ratings of student teachers on the 
basis of their scores on personality inventories.” In a similar 
study, in which joint ratings by supervisors and supervising 
teachers served as the criterion of teaching efficiency, John U. 
Michaelis found no significant relation between the criterion 
and the students’ scores on personality and attitude inventories.” 


2 «Prognostic Tests and Teaching Success,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXVIII (May, 1945), pp. 685-90. 

* «Prediction of In-Service Success in Teaching,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXIX (May, 1946), pp. 658-67. 

* “The Prediction of Success in a Graduate School of Education,” School and Society, 
LXIX C (February 5, 1949), pp. 89-93. 

* “Practice Teaching Success in Relation to Other Measures of Teaching Ability,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, XXI (September, 1952), pp. 57-80. 

* The Prediction of Student Teaching Success from Personality Inventories. Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1954. (University of California Publications in 
Education, Vol. 11, No. 4). 

"The Prediction of Success in Student Teaching from Personality and Attitude 
Inventories. Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1954. (University of California 
Publications in Education, Vol. 11, No. 6). 
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An interesting co-operative investigation, involving 18 col- 
leges and universities, is in progress in the state of New York. 
The study is to cover a six-year period and its purpose is to 
predict the effectiveness of secondary-school teachers. The 
new teacher is rated by his principal, by an observer from the 
college, and by his pupils. Then an attempt is made to find 
what qualities, measurable in the student at the time of admis- 
sion to the teacher-education program, are related to success in 
this program and to effectiveness in teaching.” 


eee the most valid criterion of teaching efficiency is 
the amount and quality of growth or change produced in 
pupils by the teacher. Some of the difficulties, however, which 
accompany the definition and application of this criterion may 
be indicated by such questions as: What is meant by pupil 
growth or change? How is it measured? How does one iden- 
tify the specific aspects and extent of pupil growth for which 
a given teacher is responsible? 

By and large, those investigators who have used pupil 
change as a criterion of teaching efficiency have confined their 
study to the academic achievement of pupils, or to other factors 
which are assumed to be readily measurable. Some of the later 
studies reveal a developing awareness of the importance of 
broadening the base of the criterion to include some intangible 
components of growth for which schools are generally con- 
sidered responsible. 

While only one study clearly based upon pupil change was 
reported prior to 1930, interest and activity in this type of 
research has increased considerably since that time.” In 1935, 
A. S. Barr and his associates studied teachers and pupils in 
66 classes and used pupil achievement as one of six criteria of 
teaching efficiency. Of the 19 instruments used as measures of 
teaching ability, no one showed a significant relationship with 
pupil achievement.” Using as a criterion a composite index of 
the measurable changes produced in pupils, L. H. Matthews, 
in 1940, administered 11 tests to 57 teachers. He found that 
the tests did not discriminate satisfactorily between the highest 


* Hedlund, Paul A. “Cooperative Study to Predict Effectiveness in Secondary School 
Teaching,” Journal of Teacher Education, 1V (September, 1953), pp. 230-34. 

® Crabbs, Lelah Mae. Measuring Efficiency in Supervision and Teaching. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, No. 175). 

“The Measurement and Prediction of Teaching Efficiency: a Summary of Investi- 
gations,” Journal of Experimental Education, XVI (June, 1948), pp. 203-83. 
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one-third and lowest one-third of teachers who were ranked 
on the basis of this criterion. He concluded that the tests were 
of questionable validity when pupil change was used as a 
criterion.” 

Three related studies reported in 1945 from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin used pupil growth as a major criterion of 
teaching efficiency. L. E. Rostker took measures of 11 qual- 
ities of 28 teachers in rural schools. The achievement of 375 
pupils was measured near the beginning and near the end of 
the school year, and just before and just after the teaching of 
a three-weeks unit on citizenship. Contrary to the results of 
many studies of teaching ability, he concluded that intelligence 
was the single factor most closely related to teaching success, 
and that personality was of little significance.” 

Using the measurable change of seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils as a criterion, J. F. Rolfe made some 30 measures of 
their 57 teachers. Multiple correlations, of from two to ten 
measures with the criterion, ranged from .50 to .64. He 
reported that intelligence showed a slightly negative correla- 
tion with pupil change.” 

In the third study of this group, C. V. La Duke followed 
similar procedures, using 34 teachers and 200 pupils as subjects. 
The coefficients of correlation which he obtained were unusually 
high. A composite of four measures correlated .80 with the 
criterion of pupil change. The only single factor which was 
found to have a high degree of relationship with the criterion 
was intelligence, with a correlation coefficient of .61.™ 

One of the most extensive studies in which pupil change 
was used as a criterion of teaching ability was reported by 
William A. McCall. Using funds appropriated by the General 
Assembly of North Carolina, the investigation was undertaken 
to establish a basis for teacher-merit ratings and salary incre- 
ments. The representative sample included 73 sixth-grade 
teachers and their 1,164 pupils. Eight aspects of the children’s 
achievement were measured with instruments which were either 
newly developed or “generally unfamiliar” to the teachers. 


“An Item Analysis of Measures of Teaching Ability, Journal of Educational 
Research, XXXIII (April, 1940), pp. 576-80. 


“The Measurement of Teaching Ability, Study Number One,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, XIV (September, 1945), pp. 6-51. 

“The Measurement of Teaching Ability, Study Number Two,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, XIV (September, 1945), pp. 52-74. 

“ “The Measurement of Teaching Ability, Study Number Three,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, XIV (September, 1945), pp. 75—100. 
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The initial measures were made during one week late in Sep- 
tember, and the final measures were obtained the following 
May. The average growth of each measured trait was com- 
puted for each class. The teacher’s ability was determined by 
a single growth score for all tests. This growth score was 
computed for each class by weighting the scores on each meas- 
ured trait and making adjustments for class size and capacity 
to grow. 

According to McCall, a considerable range of teaching 
ability was found. Criterion scores achieved by these teachers 
ranged from 20 to 80. Certain conventional methods of meas- 
uring teaching ability were applied, but none showed a signifi- 
cant relationship with the criterion. The highest positive values 
were obtained by self-ratings and pupil ratings; ratings by 
principals and by peers showed negative values. Although 
McCall developed a method of measuring teacher merit, the 
time, trouble, and expense involved made the systematic use 
of the method unwise. Since the findings did not relate signifi- 
cantly with any of the less complex methods, no system of 
measuring teacher merit was recommended for adoption.” 


N REPORTs of early research, the most widely applied formal 
I criterion of teaching ability was the various rating scales 
used by supervisors. These scales were often poorly developed. 
Gradually, evidence was accumulated which showed the sub- 
jectivity and unreliability of the observer’s judgments, and the 
use of the rating scale as a single criterion decreased. Usually 
the scales were combined with other types of measures to form 
a multiple criterion of teaching efficiency. Recently, efforts 
have been concentrated upon perfecting rating scales and train- 
ing the observer to be more objective and specific in his judg- 
ments of teacher behavior. 

In the early 1930's investigators continued to seek the 
relationship between general ratings and specific traits of 
teachers. In 1931, H. J. Anderson in a study of 490 college 
graduates found a correlation coefficient of .19 between teach- 
ing success, as measured by supervisory ratings, and college 
scholarship.** In the same year, Elizabeth Breckinridge found 

* Measurement of Teacher Merits. Raleigh, North Carolina: State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 1952. (Publication No. 284). 


«Correlation between Academic Achievement and Teaching Success,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXXII (September, 1931), pp. 22-29. 
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that scholarship and intelligence correlated with rated teaching 
ability .35 and .07, respectively.*’ Several other investigators 
during the period reported varying correlations between the 
ratings of teachers and specific factors of the teaching complex. 

F. J. Herda gathered pupils’ examination scores, pupils’ 
ratings, and supervisors’ ratings as separate criteria in a study 
of the relative teaching efficiency of men and women teachers. 
No sharp distinctions between the sexes were revealed by any 
of the three criteria.** Using supervisors’ ratings of 560 
elementary-school teachers, A. L. Odenweller studied nine 
traits of the teachers and found a wide range of correlations 
with the criterion. Personality, as ranked by the supervisors, 
yielded a coefficient of .88 with rated teaching ability, and 
tested intelligence correlated —.004.”° 

Two authoritative investigations were reported by Peter 
Sandiford and his associates. The first study made comparisons 
between the practice-teaching marks of 420 University of 
Toronto students and their scores on five tests of different 
traits. Correlation coefficients ranged from .07 to .35—the 
highest being between practice-teaching marks and scores on 
an educational psychology test. In the second study, 336 for- 
mer students were used as subjects and the annually reported 
inspectors’ ratings served as the criterion of teaching ability. 
Correlations between selected factors from the subjects’ school 
records and the criterion were generally low: the highest 
coefficient (.35) was yielded by the practice-teaching marks 
and the criterion.” 

Investigators have explored various aspects of the teacher’s 
background and experience in the attempt to find factors which 
would predict ratings of in-service teaching. H. L. Kriner 
found that the prophecies of college deans and presidents were 
as accurate in predicting the supervisors’ ratings of teaching 
ability as were course marks or test scores.“ Frank Young 


7 «A Study of the Relation of Preparatory School Records and Intelligence Tests 
Scores to Teaching Success,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XVII (Decem- 
ber, 1931), pp. 649-60. 

“Some Aspects of the Relative Instructional Efficiency of Men and Women 
Teachers,” Journal of Educational Research, XXIX (November, 1935), pp. 196-203. 

* Predicting the Quality of Teaching. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1936. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 676). 

“ Forecasting Teaching Ability. Toronto: Toronto University, Ontario College of 
Education, 1937. (Bulletin No. 8 of the Department of Educational Research). 

“ Five-Year Study of Teacher College Admissions,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXIII (March, 1937), pp. 192-99. 
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found that principals tended to rate highest teachers who held 
degrees, had most course work, and had longest experience 
(up to a five-year limitation).“* W. J. Giese and S. N. Stevens 
found some relationship between principals’ ratings of teaching 
success and weighted combinations of items appearing on appli- 
cation forms.** Arthur F. Dodge and George A. Retan in 
separate studies concluded that teachers who were rated highest 
by supervisors scored higher on personality tests than others.“ 

In 1946, three related studies were reported which are 
representative of the more recent efforts to evaluate and pre- 
dict teaching ability. In each, supervisory ratings were used as 
only one of the criteria or a part of a criterion. In the first of 
these investigations, Leo Joseph Lins obtained 78 measures, 
or combinations of measures, of 58 women teachers. A com- 
posite of five ratings made by observers of the teachers’ teaching 
constituted the major criterion. Pupils’ evaluations of the 
teachers and measures of pupil achievement were also used. 
Five of the predictor variables yielded a multiple correlation 
of .68 with the criterion of composite observer ratings. Using 
17 teachers as a sample, a combination of six factors including 
high-school rank, student-teaching mark, and four subjective 
ratings were found to correlate .976 with pupil achievement. 
Little success was reported in predicting pupil opinion.” 

Herbert I. Van Haden used the same sample of teachers 
and the criteria as Lins in a study of the merits of certain 
subjective data on personal characteristics and behavior for 
predicting teaching ability. He concluded that subjective data 
of this sort predicted supervisory ratings much more accurately 
than they predicted either pupil opinion or achievement.“ 

In the third of these studies, Ronald D. Jones attempted 
to predict the efficiency of 65 teachers by objective measures 
alone. He employed two criteria: a single rating made by the 
principal, and a measure of pupil achievement. Predictive data 
were obtained from course marks and test scores. The correla- 


““Some Factors Effecting Teaching Efficiency,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXII (May, 1939), p- 649-52. 

“The Application Blank Can Be Made Predictive of Teaching Success,” American 
School Board Journal, XCVIII, No. 4 (April, 1939), pp. 23-25. 

“ “What Are the Personality Traits of the Successful Teacher?” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XXVII (August, 1943), pp. 325-37. 

““The Prediction of Teaching Efficiency,” Journal of Experimental Education, XV 
(September, 1946), pp. 2-60. 

““An Evaluation of Certain Types of Personal Data Employed in the Prediction of 
Teaching Efficiency,” Journal of Experimental Education, XV (September, 1946), pp. 61-84. 
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tion between 16 variables and the two criteria was somewhat 
lower than that of the two previous studies. Jones attributed 
this to the lack of subjective data.*’ 

Two independent research projects in progress are repre- 
sentative of the attempts to make the rating of teaching ability 
more accurate and dependable. David G. Ryans describes two 
techniques which are under study: one is the “forced choice 
performance report,” and the other is the “classroom observa- 
tion scale,” developed and used in connection with the Teacher 
Characteristics Study.“* Research is being conducted at the 
University of Minnesota exploring the use of trained-observer 
ratings as a criterion of teaching efficiency. The principal 
instrument under development is the “Student Reaction In- 
ventory,” designed to elicit pupils’ attitudes toward their 
classroom experiences with specific teachers. The “Teacher 
Characteristics List” is also being used to obtain ratings of 
teachers by principals.“ 


HERE have been many attempts to develop paper-and- 
pencil instruments to appraise the whole or certain aspects 
of the teaching complex. In 1948, A. S. Barr and his collab- 


orators reported a select list of 72 instruments which are most 
frequently used and for which data are most complete.” Vari- 
ous types of tests have been employed in teacher-evaluation 
studies, but it will serve the purpose here to review a sampling 
of those designed specifically to measure professional qualities 
such as general teaching ability, professional information, and 
classroom procedures. 

Although the need for objective instruments in the ap- 
praisal of teaching is apparent, professional tests have been the 
subject of controversy. There are, of course, limitations as to 
what they can test since most of them are designed to measure 
certain elements of teaching ability. Any evaluation of their 
worth has to be made in terms of their validity and use. In 
situations where tests of specific components of the teaching 


““The Prediction of Teaching Efficiency from Objective Measures,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, XV (September, 1946), pp. 85-99. 

“ “Notes on the Rating of Teacher Performance,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XLVII (May, 1954), pp- 695-703. 

“Grim, Paul R., and Hoyt, Cyril J. “Excerpts from Two Instruments for Apprais- 
ing Teaching Competency,” Journal of Educational Research, XLVI (May, 1953), pp. 705-10. 

“The Validity of Certain Instruments Employed in the Measurement of Teaching 
Ability,” The Measurement of Teaching Efficiency, Helen M. Walker, editor. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1935, pp. 71-141. 
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complex are used as a sole basis for certification, selection, or 
promotion, they are obviously being misused. On the other 
hand, to the extent that they offer valid and reliable informa- 
tion about a specific aspect of the teaching complex, they can 
serve a useful function. 

Several of the tests which have been widely used since 1930 
were developed prior to that time. One of the first professional 
tests was published by Knight and his associates in 1927. The 
instrument consisted of six subtests made up of true-false and 
multiple-choice items covering professional knowledge and 
practice and required 90 minutes to administer. The authors 
claimed a reliability coefficient of .98 and reported that the 
correlation between the scores on the test and success in teach- 
ing, as judged by supervisors, was .41 for elementary-school 
teachers and .54 for high-school teachers.” 

Charles W. Boardman developed two professional tests 
for high-school teachers; one treated professional information, 
and the other was a test of teaching procedures. Respectively, 
the tests yielded reliability indexes of .82 and .65, and cor- 
related with supervisors’ ratings .26 and .28.°* These tests 
were not put into general use. 

W. W. Coxe and J. S. Orleans developed a test of teaching 
ability which was made up of five subtests, three of which were 
designed to measure content of a professional nature. The 
authors claimed the reliability was .98 for the test and an 
average correlation index of .545 with scholastic achievement.” 
Seagoe and other investigators found the correlation between 
the test and different criteria of teaching ability to be uniformly 
low. 

An orientation test, published by Alfred S. Lewerenz and 
Harry C. Steinmetz in 1935, was developed to determine the 
teacher’s knowledge with respect to the “seven cardinal prin- 
ciples” of education. The authors reported no statistics regard- 
ing the validity and reliability of the instrument.™ In later re- 
search, J. F. Rolfe and L. E. Rostker found a low correlation 


*\ Bathurst, J. E.; Knight, F. B.; Ruch, G. M.; and Telford, Fred. Aptitude Tests 
for Elementary and High School Teachers. Washington, D. C.: Bureau of Public Per- 
sonnel Administration, 1927. 

®2 Professional Tests as Measures of Teaching Efficiency in High School. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
‘Contributions to Education, No. 327). 

53 Coxe-Orleans Prognosis Test of Teaching Ability. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company, 1930. 

Orientation Test: Concerning Fundamental Aims in Education. Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia: Southern California School Book Depository, 1935. 
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between the test scores and the criterion of pupil achievement.” 

Because of an increased emphasis upon training as a basis 
for certification, the county and city written examinations, 
which were at one time extensively employed as a method of 
teacher certification and selection, have been largely eliminated 
in recent years. There has been very little research published 
on these examinations. E. H. La Franchi in a study of the 
county examinations in California found that the number of 
counties offering examinations decreased from 33 in 1913 to 
7 in 1941, and the number of persons taking the examinations 
decreased from 680 in 1913 to 21 in 1941. In his study of 
the examinations, he found tremendous variations in difficulty 
levels from county to county. He concluded that, as a group, 
the examinations were poorly constructed technically and were 
limited in their scope.° 

One of the most extensive and controversial efforts to 
examine teachers objectively was begun in 1940 by the National 
Committee on Teacher Examination of the American Council 
on Education. The examinations have been published yearly 
since that time; and although the details are changed from 
year to year, the general format has been maintained. In 1954 
they consisted of Common Examinations, made up of tests of 
professional information, general culture, English expression, 
and nonverbal reasoning, and Optiona? Examinations, covering 
nine fields of specialization in education. All items were of 
the multiple-choice type.” 

In a discussion of the 1947 examinations, Ryans describes 
the procedures annually followed in the preparation of the 
tests and the steps taken to establish “face validity.” No 
extensive attempt to validate the examinations against a cri- 
terion of teaching efficiency has been reported. Ryans states 
that the ratings of the “classroom effectiveness” of teachers and 
results on the National Teacher Examination correlate approx- 
imately .50. He expresses the opinion that this degree of 
relationship assumes some significance in view of the relative 
unreliability of the criterion, and because of the fact that the 
examination presumes to measure only one phase of teaching 
ability.”* 


5 See footnotes 33 and 32. 
«Teachers Examinations,” Sierra Education News, XL (June, 1944), pp. 20-21. 
The National Teachers Examination: Bulletin of Information. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 1954. 
8 Ryans, David G. “Appraising Teacher Personnel,” Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, XVI (September, 1947), pp. 1-30. 
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In 1954, the writer completed a study in which an attempt 
was made to explore the possibilities of developing an instru- 
ment designed to measure professional understandings in the 
field of elementary education. Twelve hundred multiple- 
choice items covering ten general areas in the field were 
administered to undergraduates in elementary education. From 
these the 120 “best” items were selected by item-analysis 
techniques and compiled into two test forms which were 
administered to 122 undergraduates and to 78 graduate stu- 
dents in elementary education. Various data were gathered on 
the student teachers and treated statistically to determine the 
relationships with the test scores. The highest coefficients of 
correlation were obtained between test scores and grade-point 
hour ratios in professional courses. The correlation between 
the test scores and student-teaching marks was negligible.” 


ESEARCH in the evaluation of teaching has been varied in 
R’ type and has produced a large number of data—many of 
which are conflicting and inconclusive. In interpreting the 
research in this field, certain circumstances must be kept in 
mind. Since we, as yet, have no adequate definition of teaching 


efficiency, each investigation, regardless of type, must be con- 
sidered first in terms of the validity of the criterion used. Thus, 
the great number of statistical data, most of which are in the 
form of coefficients of correlation, cannot be taken at face value. 
These coefficients of correlation are not necessarily true ratios 
of validity; they merely represent degrees of relationship with 
a particular criterion used in a particular study, under particular 
conditions. 

Many of the investigations have been cross-sectional, short- 
term, sporadic efforts which seek to relate single factors to 
some criterion. In such studies, the dissimilarity of samples, 
instruments, and procedures, as well as unstable criteria, account 
for inconsistent findings. But there is evidence to indicate that 
studies done under similar conditions give similar results, and 
that subjectively and objectively measured variables used in 
combination offer more accurate predictions. 

Some significant trends are apparent in the research. There 

[Continued on page 196] 


® “An Investigation of Factors Related to Professional Understandings in Elementary 


Education.” 1954. An unpublished Doctor’s dissertation on file in the library of Ohio 
State University. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Ohio’s New Curriculum Requirements 
O* has recently made an important change in its policy 


with respect to the curriculum of the public schools. 

Prior to 1943 there had been a trend toward requiring 
by law the teaching of certain subjects in the elementary and 
secondary schools. In that year all of the statutory require- 
ments of specific subjects, save one, were removed. 

From 1943 to 1955 the law required boards of education 
of county, exempted-village, and city school districts to “pre- 
scribe a graded course of study for all schools under their 
control subject to the approval of the superintendent of public 
instruction. In such graded course of study, there may be 
included the study of the following subjects: . . . ” Thus the 
prescription of a graded course of study was mandatory, but, 
with one exception, the content and organization of the course 
was left to the local board of education. The exception was 
that every high school was to “include in the requirements for 
graduation from any curriculum one unit of American history 
and government.” 

Prior to this year’s session of the General Assembly, certain 
groups in the state began an active campaign to substitute 
“shall” for “may” in the statute, and thus require by law the 
teaching of the “basic” subjects. This campaign was continued 
during the legislative session and eventuated in the enactment 
of Amended Substitute House Bill No. 76, which became 
effective on August 5 as Section 3313.60 of the Revised Code. 

This section of the Revised Code retains the requirement 
that boards of education shall each prescribe a graded course 
of study, subject now to the approval of the state board of 
education (instead of the superintendent of public instruction). 
It lists with minor modifications the seven “subjects” or fields 
of study named in the former section and provides that courses 
of study “shall” (instead of “may”) include them. It continues 
the requirement of one unit of American history and govern- 
ment for graduation from high school, and adds a requirement 
of “one year’s course of study of American history” for promo- 
tion from the eighth to the ninth grade. 
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It is probable that these portions of the law will make 
relatively little difference in the programs of most schools. It 
is difficult to imagine a local board prescribing, or the superin- 
tendent of public instruction approving, a course of study that 
did not provide for instruction in every one of the “subjects” 
now required: 

(A) The language arts, including reading, writing, spelling, oral and 
written English, and literature; 

(B) Geography, the history of the United States and of Ohio, and 
national, state and local government in the United States; 

(C) Mathematics; 

(D) Natural science, including instruction in the conservation of 
natural resources; 

(E) Health and physical education, which shall include instruction in 
the harmful effects of narcotics and their illegal use and shall 
include instruction in the effects of the use of alcoholic beverages; 

(F) The fine arts including music; 

(G) First aid, safety and fire prevention. 


The State Department of Education has sent to all superin- 
tendents and presidents of boards of education a communication 
interpreting and making recommendations with respect to the 
new law. By specific references to various of the Department’s 
publications, this document shows that most of the things that 
the new section requires have long been recommended. For 
example, with respect to the requirement of “one year’s course 
of study of American history” for promotion from the eighth 
to the ninth grade, it refers to the Elementary School Stand- 
ards’ and points out that, “if you have been following the sug- 
gested program, you have a full year of American History at 
the eighth-grade level.” 

More important than these portions of the new law, and 
somewhat ominous, is the final paragraph: 

Basic instruction in geography, United States history, the govern- 
ment of the United States, the government of the state of Ohio, local 
government in Ohio, the Declaration of Independence, the United 
States Constitution and the Constitution of the State of Ohio shall be 
required before pupils may participate in courses involving the study of 


social problems, economics, foreign affairs, United Nations, world gov- 
ernment, socialism and communism. 


This paragraph not only prescribes subjects or fields in 


* Garrison, R. M., director. Ohio Elementary School Standards. Columbus, Ohio: 
State of Ohio, Department of Education, 1949. p. 114. 
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which instruction shall be offered but attempts to fix the order 
in which certain subject-matter shall be studied. The latter is 
clearly the province of educators rather than a politically elected 
legislature. Moreover, some parts of this paragraph are pat- 
ently absurd. How can one teach a basic course in American 
history without “involving” the Monroe Doctrine (foreign 
affairs), slavery (a social problem), the tariff (economics), and 
the League of Nations (world government)? Yet the statute 
says that the student must be given basic instruction in American 
history before he may participate in courses involving the study 
of any of these. 

More important than any specific provision is the general 
idea behind this legislation. No one questions the legal right 
of the General Assembly to determine the program of the 
schools, or of individual citizens or groups to seek educational 
legislation which is in accordance with their own views. More- 
over, citizens of the state and legislators, as their elected rep- 
resentatives, have a legitimate interest in the character of the 
public-school program. But there is an impressive body of 
evidence tending strongly to prove that legislative prescription 
of subjects and the order of their presentation is not the most 
effective method of developing a good educational program. 

No doubt the legislators who voted for, and the citizens 
who supported, this legislation were actuated by worthy mo- 
tives. It does not follow that the legislation was wise. Some 
portions of the act will have little effect upon the educational 
program; others will be harmful. We cannot but conclude that 
the enactment of this legislation was a backward step. 

x: Ht. &. 


 ¢ = 


2 research contracts handled by the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Research Foundation totaled $3,656,528 during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. Oram C. Woolpert, executive 
director of the Foundation, said that there were 131 research 
projects active at the end of the year, encompassing the fields 
of chemistry; physics and astronomy; mineralogy; geology; 
mapping and charting; engineering mechanics; civil, chemical, 
metallurgical and welding, mechanical, aeronautical, ceramic, 


and electrical engineering; biological sciences; and social and 
behavior sciences. 
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Watuls, Louis. Young People’s Hebrew History. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. ix -+ 114 pp. 

This scholarly little book is fascinating, but it is not at all what one ex- 
pects from the title. Few young people would have the background or the 
interest to follow its analyses of the problems of the Biblical translator, the 
conflicts between orthodoxy and scholarship in the choice of English words 
to convey ancient and changing ideas, and the evolutionary nature of the 
Hebrew concept of God, as reflected in the successive books of the Old Testa- 
ment. (Successive, of course, in terms of historical chronology, rather than in 
their place in the Bible.) 

Sunday-school teachers, ministers, laymen who are interested in the 
study of religion, teachers of history—these are the groups to whom this book 
will appeal, provided that they are not irrevocably committed to a funda- 
mentalist approach, for this is a book of what was known in the reviewer's 
youth as “higher criticism.” It is an excellent brief summary in simple lan- 
guage of some of the major findings of modern scholars who read the Old 
Testament as a library of religious books, written over a long period of time 
by people struggling slowly from a primitive tribal religion to an ethical 
monotheism. Actually, the author seems to be trying to teach the teachers, so 
perhaps the groups just mentioned are the ones he wishes to reach. The book 


for young people, which one expects from the title, would also be very useful, 


perhaps more useful than this. — 


Uuicn, Rosert. The Human Career: a Philosophy of Self-Transcendence. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, xii ++ 255 pp. $3.00. 

This masterful study of philosophy in the contemporary world may be one 
of the truly significant books of this period of crisis and transition. Although it 
comes at the culmination of the author’s rich, productive, and sensitive life, 
it is still a beginning, an introduction to a new way of perceiving and com- 
prehending the mystery of being. In this respect, it has much in common 
with Francis Bacon’s Novum Organum. As the seventeenth century was a 
world of turmoil and ferment with man breaking from old ways of thought 
and action, so Robert Ulich sees man struggling today to mobilize familiar 
idioms and traditional institutions in a new “attempt to unite human existence 
under the universal laws of life.” 

He divides the serious thinkers of history into three groups: the theon- 
omous or god-centered, the logonomous or reason-centered, and the autonomous 
or man-centered. With his own inclination toward the logonomous person, 
he nevertheless draws from each group inspiration for his own view of man 
as a being constantly seeking to transcend the self. He differentiates sharply 
between his use of the word and transcendental as “supernatural.” In his 
view everything in the world “reaches beyond itself and lives from and within 
a wider system of forces.” He examines the operation of that process care- 
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fully in the realms of thinking, metaphysics, ethics, religion, art, and education, 
the fundamental ways in which man has sought to transcend the self and 
achieve communion with the abiding forces of the cosmos. 

In the course of the analysis, he examines sympathetically the dilemma 
man has always faced in his quest of certainty, the dilemma between the 
absolute and the changing. He is led to appreciate the power and the inevi- 
tability of institutions in life, but he concludes that “whereas man can 
delegate and divide labor, administration, and even research, there is one 
thing he cannot delegate without surrender of self, namely his moral and 
intellectual integrity.” 

Seldom does one read a book in which so much learning is so neatly 
and unobtrusively woven into the whole. Yet Mr. Ulich’s book is an 
invitation to further thought and study. His problem is so vast that the book 
is really an outline of critical questions and issues. With the humility of the 
truly great he notes, “from the long history of humanity we have learned that 
man thrives more on honest questions than on mediocre answers.” 

Of the penetrating judgments he makes, three are especially relevant. 
His synthesis of “sound patriotism” with those “feelings from man to man 
irrespective of whether he comes from one or the other country” can cut 
through the tragic stalemates in our political life which are so often based on 
archaic assumptions and a false conception of man. The second is his insist- 
ence, after a penetrating critique of contemporary religion, that “man will 
never emerge from the shadows of darkness until both the spiritual orbit 
(which we may call ‘Church’) and the temporal orbit (which we may call 
‘the State’) join in the attempt to unite human existence under the universal 
laws of life” (page 18). Finally his plea for a new education must be heeded 
especially by the people of the United States who still have time, if they have 
the courage, to fashion through a new education “one more weapon in the 
struggle for the liberation of humanity.” 

The real measure of his faith in the “human career” is found in his 
observation about man, “through suffering from the conflicts of life, he knows 
that the tragic is part of humanity, and that the greatest chance for happiness 
lies in living boldly with one’s destiny, even when it is hard.” 


Ricuarp Boyp Battiou? 


TyLer, Frep T. The Prediction of Student-T eaching Success from Personal- 
ity Inventories. Berkeley and Los Angeles, California: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1954. iv -+- 81 pp. (University of California Publications in 
Education, Vol. 11, No. 4). 

This research study is a statistical approach to the matter of predicting 
student-teaching success from the use of three personality inventories: Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, Heston Personal Adjustment Inven- 
tory, and the Johnson Temperament Analysis. These were administered to 
three classes of students enrolled in the program leading to the General 
Secondary Teaching Credential at the University of California, Berkeley. 
Next, eight subtests were selected from two of the personality inventories for 
multivariate analysis, 

Two groups were formed from the sample (Empirical, N = 131 and 


*This review written by Mr. Ballou, professor of education, Rutger’s University, 
was found among his papers after his death. 
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Validation, N = 58) which included men less than thirty years of age who 
had taken all three inventories. The results of the analysis of the records of 
the former group were used in a prediction study of the latter. Members of 
the Empirical Group were divided into three subgroups (high, average, low) 
on the basis of each of three criteria of student-teaching success which are 
used by supervisors at the Berkeley campus to rate student teachers. Criterion 
I (C-I) deals with “personal relations with students and teachers”; Criterion 
II (C-IL) was the sum of three ratings—‘‘command and use of subject-mat- 
ter,” “use of teaching procedures,” and “class management”; and Criterion III 
was the sum of ratings on C-I and C-II. 

Generally speaking, negative results were obtained in analyzing the rela- 
tionship between predicted success and supervisor’s ratings. Four different 
kinds of multivariate analysis were used with three subtests and one of the 
criteria. Accuracy of predictions ranged from 40 to 74 per cent. Prediction 
of success was also attempted from a series of critical scores; three of the sub- 
tests used seemed promising for further study. 

The author points out in an unusually frank post-mortem that his number 
should have been larger in each of his two groups, that there may have 
been some weakness in the criteria used, and that the high and average sub- 
groups could have been combined into a single subgroup. He believes that 
prediction of student-teaching success needs to be a long-term project involv- 
ing hundreds of students and undertaken by a well-financed research staff. 

Cotuins W. BurNETT 


Mort, Paut R., anp VincENT, Wiuuiam S. Introduction to American Edu- 
cation. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. xi ++ 435 pp. 
The avowed purpose of this book is “to give a complete and sufficient 
overview of the field of education, both as a profession and as a public enter- 
prise” (page 7). This premise is based on the authors’ belief that prospective 
educational workers and plain American citizens who have not had an oppor- 
tunity for extensive educational experience badly need a graphic picture of the 
entire enterprise called “public education”— its “foundations,” present setting 
and practices, and the educational institution that is emerging. This reviewer 
agrees with this purpose and feels that /troduction to American Education 
will be a definite addition to the literature available in meeting this need. 

Dealing with the entire vast content of education in one book is a diffi- 
cult task. Mort and Vincent have handled it by not preparing a dry, bulky 
compendium of educational facts, studies, or writings. Rather, there is the 
attempt to present, in an understandable fashion, basic needed information 
about American education and its background which enables the reader to 
grasp needed relationships between theory and practice. The book is written 
in clear, readable style, and the excellent summaries at the end of each chap- 
ter are most helpful in reviewing chapter topics. Students interested in edu- 
cation will not have difficulty in understanding the text. 

Major criticisms concern two items. Extensive quotation from the 
authors’ previous works sometimes leaves the impression that portions of the 
present book are almost a re-doing of published material. These impressions 
are mainly limited to chapters involving discussions of teaching techniques. 
The reader also has the feeling that the information presented is more adapta- 
ble to the student interested in the secondary school. 
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The book will undoubtedly be useful in introductory education courses 
but one word of caution is needed. Many lower-division college students may 
feel overwhelmed with the great amount of information it presents. Compe- 
tent students will not have this problem. Graduate and upper-division students 
will find the book a valuable source for “boiling down” the great amount of 
information and thinking about education. Beginners in preparation for teach- 
ing will find Chapters VI and IX are excellent in presenting a realistic inter- 
pretation of modern public education and giving honest information about 


, J, ; 
one’s future opportunities as a professional educator. 
PP P GeorceE E. Dickson 


Exits, Eumer, editor. Toward Better Teaching in College. Columbia, 
Missouri: Curators of the University of Missouri, 1954. 87 pp. (Univer- 
sity of Missouri Bulletin, Vol. LV, No. 17; Arts and Science Series, No. 8). 

This booklet began as a series of addresses delivered to the faculty of 
the College of Arts and Science at the University of Missouri. These original 
talks were sponsored by the University’s Committee on the Improvement of 
Instruction. After revision and enlargement, the collection was used as a tool 
in the University of Missouri—Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching program for improving college teaching. The present edi- 
tion is actually a third printing with further revisions and additions. 

Fourteen articles, two appendixes, and a bibliography comprise the con- 
tents, and these range from one to nine printed pages in length. A random 
sampling of the titles of the pieces reflects the substantial uniformity of theme. 
Ellis expounds on “The Characteristics of Good Teaching in the College” 
in the opening chapter and, in the concluding selection, takes up “The 
Missouri Grading System and the Problem of Examinations.” Reid tells us 
“How to Improve Classroom Lectures Fifty Per Cent” as well as about “The 
Improvement of Classroom Morale.” Benjamin suggests “Some Techniques 
for Teaching Values,” while Karsch lays down “Ten Commandments of 
Democracy in Teaching.” Ballew stresses “The Use of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials in College Classes,” whereas Artley finds the key to “Improvement of 
Instruction through the Recognition of Reading Skills.” 

Many, perhaps most, of us college teachers feel an aversion toward 
lectures and discussions on how to improve teaching. We believe that thorough 
knowledge of the subjects we teach coupled with active research is sufficient 
guarantee of competent teaching. To those of such persuasion the present 
undertaking may raise some doubts. Throughout the book there are hints, 
suggestions, and recommendations about bettering teaching that we cannot 
honestly afford to ignore. Even a casual reading of the essays will encourage 
many professors to become more competent and able teachers. And this is— 
as Dean Ellis suggests in the Introduction—the modest aim of the edition. 

Vircit Hinsnaw, Jr. 


KornBerc, Leonarp. A Class for Disturbed Children: a Case Study and Its 
Meaning for Education, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1955. viii + 157 pp. 

The residential school in which this study took place (Hawthorne-Cedar 

Knolls School near New York City) receives children who cannot be handled 

in regular schools. Most of them are aggressive, but a few are withdrawn. All 
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are emotionally damaged. The reader will find the bulk of the book de- 
voted to a case history—anecdotal account of the relationship experienced by 
the writer as teacher and his 15 boys, although at any given time the group 
consisted of not more than eight or nine individuals. 

Emotionally crippled children, whose world of meanings has been evolved 
in situations so painful and individual as to isolate them from other persons, 
do not function satisfactorily in the regular classroom. Special teachers with 
proper use of psychiatric insights are able to help some of these badly isolated 
children to share meanings with others. 

Kornberg’s account shares the poignancy and distress of all pioneers in 
dealing with individuals with whom ordinary channels of communication have 
proved inadequate. As one reads, he recalls the account written by Itard of 
his day by day attempts to reach the Wild Boy of Aveyron. The more recent 
work of Bettleheim, Redl, and others expresses a similar effort. 

The contribution of this present book is not, however, restricted to the 
teaching of handicapped persons, a realization which the author emphasizes 
in his first chapter, “Teaching as Dialogue.” After pointing out that the 
essence of his teaching method is the “gathering of what is real . . . between 
persons,” he continues, “I could act so that a history grew between us, a 
facing and being faced, a continuum of our contact with the world. In this 
the world’s ‘lesson’ would be transacted, not as some dead object or one-sided 
fantasy, but as a meaning in encounter, as that which confronts each of us in 
our difference” (page 2). 

Kornberg likewise feels a difficulty of communicating to his reader an 
insight, new as well as closely related to his personal experience, although 
vicariously, of the isolation of his boys and their efforts at re-relating them- 
selves to persons in their environment. The first chapter, constituting as it 
does a summary of findings, should be re-read upon completion of the book. 
Then it will be clear what was meant when the author said that he felt that 
his words “are pushed to a breaking point, when they collapse from their 
burden of reference” (page 2). 

This is a book to be pondered. It will prove especially valuable for those 
teachers who are able to relate its type of educational approach to the problems 
of the ordinary classroom. Although it is easy to read, and absorbingly inter- 
esting, this is by no means a simple book. Its implications for the education of 
every child have yet to be made explicit for the regular classroom teacher. 

Emiry L. StocpiLi 


Brocan, Peccy, anp Fox, Lorene K. Helping Children Learn: a Concept 
of Elementary-School Method. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company, 1955. x + 380 pp. 

By skillful use of situational accounts and numerous illustrations, these 
authors have extended the meaning and reality of much of the current think- 
ing concerning how learning takes place, how creative living can be fostered, 
and how total environment functions in determining starting points and in 
realizing desirable goals. 

Throughout the first fifty pages, “required conditions for learning” are 
developed, first, through a discussion of “ways in which all of us learn,” and 
next, through centering on “required conditions for learning of a democratic 
nature.” The generalized concept that “children learn through self-selection” 
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is amplified and illustrated in the following passage: 


There is no exact relationship between what a child seems to be ex- 
periencing and what he actually does experience. From all the offerings of 
his environment, be it food, love, communication, or problem-solving 
skills, a human being takes only that which he can convert to his indi- 
vidual use. 

The particular ways of using what is taken in are also individual. 
Tommy accepts as a challenge his mother’s suggestion to try a little harder. 
To his older brother, Terry, the same words are a threat to his well-being, 
a sign of his incompetence” (page 30). 

Throughout the last forty pages, the final chapter, “Living Together 
Creatively,” the ideas that “self-selection makes for creative living,” and 
“creative living (in turn) makes democratic living possible” are illustrated 
and then summarized: “. . . teachers and children learn to use the available 
time, space, and facilities to create a democratic learning environment. Their 
working together is itself creative living” (page 325). 

In the intervening chapters, two to seven, the treatment of the academic 
areas is convincingly presented in terms of the writers’ concepts of “required 
conditions for learning” and “living together creatively.” These chapters will 
have tremendous practical. value for both teachers in service and teachers in 
training as they think creatively about “helping children learn.” 

Mary Jane Loomis 


Mercier, CtaupeE. Low-Cost Radio Reception. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. iii -- 118 pp. (Unesco Publication 850). 

Those of us living in a country where 95 per cent of the homes have at 
least one radio forget that millions of people in other parts of the world do 
not yet have access to this important medium of communication. How to 
make radio more widely available for informational and educational purposes 
is one of the important problems facing the governments of underdeveloped 
countries such as Haiti, where there is only one radio per 1,000 population; 
India, with one set per 1,490 population; and Burma, with 3,400 inhabitants 
per receiver. 

The work of Claude Mercier, chief engineer of the Radiodiffusion 
Francaise, is the latest in a series of radio studies initiated by Unesco in 
1948. While it would seem that the major problem in increasing world 
listening is simply the creation of mass-produced, low-cost receivers, M. Mer- 
cier quickly dispels this illusion. A survey of manufacturers in several countries 
indicates that two-tube sets, using printed circuits and transisters, could actu- 
ally be produced at five to six dollars each. But specifications for receivers 
useful in the places where they are most needed would also have to include 
battery power supplies, protection from humidity and mildew, resistance to 
Insects, shock, dust, and human abuse. 

The habits and folklore of the user would also have to be taken into 
account. A low-cost receiver developed for use in Northern Rhodesia, for ex- 
ample, had to be painted blue, “since research in the various colonies in Africa 
revealed the fact that one tribe or another had some kind of superstition about 
almost every other colour” (page 107). 

From studies of import duties, manufacturing resources, and technical 
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problems, Mercier concludes that if radio is to be employed as an efficient 
means of popular information and education in underdeveloped areas of the 
world, duties and taxes on imported sets, which raise equipment cost by as 
much as 60 per cent, will have to be reduced. The middleman will have to 
be replaced by large-scale government buying and distribution of receivers. 
Centers for the training of repair and maintenance personnel will have to be 
set up. Group and individual listening will have to be given government sup- 
port and encouragement. Finally, in order to get wide reception on low-cost 
receivers, transmission equipment of high field strength must be put into 
operation. 

This Unesco study is an interesting and convincing compendium, and 
one which those interested in problems of mass communication will read with 


much interest. 
Rosert W. WacNER 


tf OF ZT 


Recent Studies in the 


Evaluation of Teaching 
[Continued from page 186] 


seems to be an increasing respect for the complexity of the 
teaching function and a willingness to take into account all of 
the variables in a teaching situation which have bearing upon 
the teacher’s effectiveness. Attempts are being made to develop 


more precisely defined criteria of teaching efficiency and to 
improve the quality and extend the rang¢ of the evaluative 
instruments. Also, apparently, there is the belief among 
authorities that minor, independent research has served its 
purpose, and that next steps need to be directed toward co- 
ordinated, longitudinal studies of various kinds of teachers, at 
different stages of professional development, and in a variety 
of teaching situations. In addition to some of the investiga- 
tions cited before, the work of the Committee on Criteria of 
Teacher Effectiveness,” the proposals of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education,” and the planned 
research program of the four city colleges of New York City,” 
all show concern for a co-operative, co-ordinated attack upon 


the perplexing problem of determining teaching efficiency. 
[Vol. XXXIV, No. 7] 
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